120    Principles of Mechanical Flight
they are on the wing they exert great power, and fly very rapidly, generally in a straight line. In this class are included partridges, pheasants, and geese, all of which have comparatively small wings, which have to support much more weight, relatively to their size, than do the wings of the soaring birds.
How great is the difference between the work performed by the various types of wings may be seen from the fact that the swallow's wings support only 0-276 Ib. per square foot of wing-surface. At the other end of the scale are the duck's wings, the same area of which has to support 2-280 Ibs.
FIG. 21.   Two SIMPLE PAPER GLIDERS Can be weighted with dealing-wax or split shot.
It appears to be impossible for man to imitate by any mechanical device the bird's flapping wings, although attempts have been made to do so. And it appears to be equally impossible to imitate soaring flight for, to be successful in this direction, it would seem that man would have to acquire the bird's marvellous instinct in taking advantage of different and varying conditions of the air.
In some aeroplanes the wings closely resemble in shape the wings of birds, and it is easy to make a paper toy with parts roughly proportionate in weight to those of birds, and sxich an appliance will glide gracefully across a room if given a slight impulse ; or, like a well-designed aeroplane, it will, from a fall, pick up its own gliding path.